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Though many of our geographers give most attention to special 
phases of their study, there is a common ground upon which all 
should stand. The geographical needs of America are great. Most 
of our teachers are so deficient in knowledge of the subject that our 
general educational standards are low. Geography, on the whole, oc- 
cupies a low plane. We know of no way to improve these conditions 
in which the efforts and influence of the working geographers shall 
not be paramount. This is a duty that our geographers owe to their 
study ; and there is nothing that will bring them into closer touch, 
that will make their united influence in such Associations as ours more 
effective, than to work together, not as experts in this or that depart- 
ment of the study, but as geographers, pure and simple, who have a 
common interest in the improvement of geographical conditions and 
who desire and expect to participate in the promotion of all approved 
measures designed to bring about better conditions. 

We should like to see geography mean as much in America as in 
other lands. Not merely that we wish our study to attain the same 
advanced position it has reached elsewhere ; not merely that we desire 
its recognition at home as in the leading countries of Europe, as an 
important agent in training the intellect and imparting knowledge. 
These are laudable aspirations, but they are only the means to a 
greater good. 

We all know that among the earth studies there is none which is 
so closely in touch with the daily life and work of the millions as 
geography ; and yet, in many aspects of this study we lag behind the 
other leading nations, with the result that we lack in our homes, our 

* President's Address before the Association of American Geographers, New York, Dec. 31, 1906. 
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business offices and publishing houses, and in very many of our 
schools and libraries the conveniences common in some countries for 
obtaining accurate geographical information. More than this, many 
educated persons, uncritical in our study — for they have had no geo- 
graphical training — accept and use in their work the most misleading 
statements, geography that is not true. 

The primal reason for this condition is, I think, not far to seek. 
Geography, in its present aspects, is a thing of yesterday. The middle- 
aged members of our Association were ten to fifteen years old when 
the two great founders of the new geography died. Both Humboldt 
and Ritter had seen what geography would come to be. They had 
pruned away many of its errors. They had founded a rational geo- 
graphy, applied new method to the subject and established its high 
rank among the studies; but when both died, in 1859, we scarcely 
knew of the revolution that had come to pass. Comparatively few 
of our educated men and women could either read or speak German 
or French. The new geography had come, but it had not touched us. 

Continental Europe was impressed with its practical value, and 
this view of geography has been the most forceful influence in pro- 
moting the study abroad. The new geography has, indeed, practical 
value, and both its basis and its method are scientific. It is geogra- 
phical truth that the world needs. It is the attainable approximation 
to the truth that real geography supplies. 

Though this influence was long in reaching us, though it failed for 
decades to supply any stimulation to American geography, we have 
felt it now for years, and with helpful results. In physical geo- 
graphy, and especially in the study of the forms of the earth's crust 
and their genesis; in the cartographic and other geographical pro- 
ducts of our national surveys, we have won international standing 
and respect. We have made growth all along the line. Still, we have 
not brought about a realization of the manifold utilities of geography ; 
and it is this failure that we should emphasize if we would bring 
about a change in educational policies that have subordinated instruc- 
tion in many phases of geography and in the arts allied with them. 

Does any one believe for a moment that this nation of vast achieve- 
ment is always to be powerless to produce general atlas sheets, which 
alone are within the reach of the masses, that will tell the truth about 
our own domain; that we shall not stand upon a higher plane in so 
far as geography enters into our thought and work ? No one believes 
this. We shall have in America whatever benefit the study of geo- 
graphy can bring to any man. We shall have it through organized, 
systematic, patient effort — the kind of work that is to-day changing 
the position of geography in Great Britain. 
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I paraphrase the remarks of the President of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society at the York meeting of the British Association this 
year in saying that, twenty-five years ago, a true conception of the 
scope and service of geography was confined in Great Britain to 
a small circle of specialists. Progress began after Dr. Keltie had 
studied the methods and meaning of geographical instruction in the 
schools and universities of the continent, and had shown in his ex- 
haustive report how poor and inadequate, comparatively, were the 
insular methods of tuition. There was not an institution in Great 
Britain where thorough training in geography might be obtained. 
Little importance was attached to the study in educational circles. 

As the result of that report and the influences it stimulated, much 
progress has been made. The output of the commercial map firms, 
the text-books and school maps, have been greatly improved. Geo- 
graphy has been firmly established, and is growing in Oxford and 
Cambridge and in other of the higher schools. Better methods of 
instruction have been widely introduced, new geographers of talent 
are among the fruits ; and President Goldie read a list of books and 
papers as specimens of the recent literary output produced under the 
stimulus of scientific methods applied to geographical study. 

In other words, the geographical atmosphere bids fair to pervade 
Great Britain — the atmosphere that in a half-dozen countries of the 
continent has stimulated aptitude and talent and has favoured the 
development of men of genius who, from time to time, have rendered 
epoch-making service to geography. 

We may refer here to some of the disadvantages under which we 
labour. The largest and best geographical output naturally comes 
from countries that have the best facilities for training geographers. 
Some young men, one within the past two months, have sought in 
vain for tuition at home that would make them competent to do good 
pioneer field work, and especially to lay down routes accurately 
enough for the purposes of good preliminary maps. Others, like 
Donaldson Smith, years ago, have found this tuition abroad; too 
many in our geographical history have gone into the field without it. 

When we have the various facilities to train men for the service 
they wish to render, much work, now poorly done, will be ready for 
those who are fitted to do it well. 

The German encyclopedias are noted for adequate treatment of 
geographical topics. Their publishers are able to employ the best 
collaboration in this line. Many hundreds of the lesser titles are in 
the hands of young men fresh from the schools, but their critical 
sense has been developed ; they know where to go for the best geo- 
graphical information, the authoritative data. 
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In America, many of the most important topics are assigned to 
specialists who are adequate for the work ; but, unfortunately, it has 
been the practice to put the great mass of ordinary geographical 
titles in the hands of young men who have no special equipment. 
They have a certain space to fill, and fill it with the cursory informa- 
tion they chance to hit upon in the libraries. It is a perfunctory task, 
unillumined by a gleam of trained intelligence. This is the kind of 
geographical pabulum with which our reference books have been 
overcrowded ; and it has been inevitable, because competent collabo- 
ration, to this day, cannot be procured for this service. 

Until recently we never had a geographical Gazetteer worthy of 
the name. Now we have an opportunity to see, in a recent volume 
of home production, how true to the mark, on the whole, a book of 
this sort may be, when its pages are controlled by geographical pro- 
ficiency. 

The cause of popular geography may be pleaded with earnestness 
and with dignity by the highest authorities in our study. When the 
opinion was expressed that the geographical news and comment in a 
certain London newspaper were as adequate as those of the geogra- 
phical periodicals, Henry M. Stanley replied that they might well 
be, for they were in the hands of a distinguished member of the staff 
of the Royal Geographical Society. The names of leading geogra- 
phers of Europe are often signed to newspaper articles. The lucid 
and able account of Antarctic exploration by Dr. Penck was none 
the less worthy of his pen because it was written for the readers of 
a German newspaper. Our editors say that if timely geographical 
topics are treated by specialists in an interesting manner they will 
welcome their contributions. But the volunteers are few. Our 
geographers are comparatively few, and among those we have few 
who are specially equipped to treat the various phases of regional 
geography. Most newspaper geography teems with error and plati- 
tude. We shall see this class of writing on a higher plane when con- 
ditions permit. 

The public does not get what it pays for when the geographical 
misinformation supplied by some Government bureaus is a con- 
spicuous percentage of the whole letter-press. Outside the bureaus 
especially devoted to the earth studies, the geographical standard in 
our Government publications is low. They need geographical edi- 
tors and they cannot get them. Maps have been issued within the 
past few weeks in some of these publications giving natural scales 
which do not agree with the scales of miles to the inch. We are 
just informed that a railroad is now building between the Congo 
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and the Nile, the fact being that the road is still merely a project. 
Many such statements are spread broadcast through the press on the 
authority of our Government publications. 

No country in the world could offer better opportunities than our 
own for trained talent in the various lines of geography and carto- 
graphy if our scientific and technical schools had the facilities for 
turning out first-rate men with first-class equipment. Perhaps our 
Government surveys cannot provide all the men to meet the demand 
in the Philippines for triangulation base maps. Mr. McCaskey, chief 
of the Philippines Mining Bureau, in his last report, says that the 
railroad, highway, and other surveys are embarrassed because topo- 
graphical data are almost wholly wanting. The public land surveys 
and surveys of mining claims are almost at a standstill for need of 
triangulation base maps, without which boundary troubles will arise. 

How are such emergencies met elsewhere? Barbarous tropical 
Africa seems now to possess greater advantages. The mapping there 
is uneven in merit; but much of it is very remarkable, considering 
that, thirty years ago, not even a route survey had been pushed 
through many of these regions. No detail has been made from the 
German survey and cartographic staffs to produce these fine recon- 
naissance maps, for in the Colonial service are men enough, trained 
in the universities and technical schools, to carry out the work. These 
survey parties are gradually covering German East Africa, Togo, 
and the Cameroons. Considerable areas have been triangulated. 
Nearly every route is tied to fixed positions. Many of the sheets of 
small areas contain the work on 30 to 40 routes. Topographic, econo- 
mic, and cultural features are prominent on these sheets. When the 
map of Togo is completed it will be the best-mapped part of tropical 
Africa. The whole of this colony is being mapped on a scale of 
1 :2co,ooo, and some of the later sheets have been produced on 
double that scale, because the information required it. The French 
are making almost equally good preliminary surveys of large regions 
in Africa. 

We should like to see all of our official home maps at least equal 
in excellence to these African sheets. The economic and other maps 
of our State geological surveys show the widest diversity of quality. 
It is a disfiguration of scientific work to illustrate it with the maps 
made for some of these survey reports. No maps should be more 
carefully produced than those of the State surveys, because, usually, 
the facts they are meant to illustrate come closer to the special needs 
of the people concerned than those collected by our national surveys. 
One of our State surveys has recently been studying the distribution 
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of road-making materials, and has collected a large amount of very 
valuable data. It prints no road map of the State to show the geo- 
graphical relations between these materials and the roads they may 
most conveniently repair. I cannot find that in the many years of its 
existence this survey has ever printed a State road map. It, however, 
accompanies its voluminous report with a few county road maps so 
badly done that it is almost impossible to read them. This is waste of 
money and sacrifice of opportunity. On the other hand, some of the 
State surveys, even before the topographical surveys had been far 
advanced in their territories, found means to evolve maps of their 
States in geological, economic, and other aspects that were highly 
creditable. 

The State survey maps should be among the most helpful allies of 
geographical education. Many a bright schoolboy has special pride in 
his own State ; and maps showing the facts that have shaped the dis- 
tribution of population, the development of industry, the location of 
towns, and the nature and direction of transportation — the facts that 
are especially appropriate to State survey sheets — will often be 
studied with delight. Even with our present cartographic facilities 
it is within the province and the power of our State surveys so to 
produce their maps that many of them will help to cultivate the habit 
of map-reading and the love of good maps. 

I do not predict that our national and State Governments may 
some day go as far as some foreign Governments which have deemed 
it so important that their school children should obtain intelligent 
conceptions of the geography of their own countries that they have 
participated themselves in the work of supplying much material for 
the class-room. Thus Italy has purchased with public funds hun- 
dreds of relief models of the kingdom and placed them in the second- 
ary schools. The Swiss Government completed in 1900 a large 
wall-map of the Republic on a scale of 1 :200,ooo for school use — a 
fine example of modern cartography, now used in the class-rooms 
throughout the country. A number of the Cantons, desiring that the 
students should have special facilities for the study of their own home 
territory, have produced, at their own expense, equally fine maps of 
their own area on a scale from two to three times as large as that of 
the national school map of Switzerland. The Swiss Government has 
recently appropriated $20,000 for the preparation of a school atlas. 

If I dwell at some length on the subject of maps it is because, as 
far as I can discover, the advance in the scientific value and the 
mechanical and artistic presentation of geographical facts on maps 
has been contemporaneous with or precedent to improvement in the 
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educational position of the subject in all countries. Dr. Wagner has 
said that he 'derived a large part of his preparation for the writing 
of his great work, the Lehrbuch, from the study of maps. When Dr. 
Petermann, in the sixties, wrote his monograph on the state of our 
knowledge of Africa he said that if it had not been for the years of 
labour which Bruno Hassenstein, the famous cartographer, had 
given to the compilation of African maps, he could not have carried 
out his idea. No greater pains are bestowed upon the preparation 
and revision of the standard atlases of Europe than are given to the 
best school atlases. The author of the Sydow- Wagner school atlas 
has said that the frequent revisions of this work involve enormous 
labour. Some of the best text-books now refer on almost every page 
to this or that map in one or another of the standard school atlases, 
just as our geological text-books refer to Dana's Manual, or other 
reference works. 

Geography will not reach the position we wish it to attain in 
America until we begin to teach the children in the lowest grades 
what a good map is. As their education advances so will their ap- 
preciation of the beautiful devices by which the cartographer unfolds 
before them on a little sheet the truth about the forms of the land, 
the contours of the ocean floor, and all the many aspects of the earth. 
They will learn to love good maps, will be satisfied with nothing less, 
and when the demand comes there will be a supply to meet it. 

Few of the maps of our commercial map houses subserve well 
the interests either of business or of education. Their influence is 
often vicious because they give much that is not fact; they are 
poverty-stricken because they omit so much of the truth, their com- 
pilers not knowing where to go for it. The best and latest map of 
Cuba made by one of our map firms is an illustration. The materials 
for making a good map of Cuba are by no means adequate, but the 
hydrographic surveys give all necessary information for the correct 
mapping of the coasts, and of the coral reef, so vital a matter in the 
navigation of the coastal waters. This map gives no intimation that 
there are long stretches of reef around these shores ; and the Sierra 
Maestra of the south-east coast might be thought to stand there un- 
der Saharan conditions, for not one of the many rivers draining the 
slopes is shown. Compare this map of Cuba throughout with any of 
the best maps on practically the same scale and you will find that the 
home product, sold at a good price, is very inferior. The prevalence 
of such work is a great evil, permeating an important branch of our 
industry and commerce. It is the imposition upon the ignorant of 
poor goods represented as first-class. The remedy for it will come 
only in the progress of geographical education. 
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Our school maps have made considerable improvement in the past 
fifteen years, especially in their more tasteful and pleasing appear- 
ance and, to a lesser extent, in the more scientific quality of their 
contents. If they are still far below the standard established by maps 
in which the best devices and skill of the cartographer and the 
supervision of the geographical expert have collaborated to give a 
superior result, there is evidence, at least, that we are almost half 
way between what we used to do in this line and what we shall some 
day achieve. 

Though our map firms still use the wax process which is no longer 
employed in the leading cartographic houses abroad, we are able to 
secure passable results by incessant watchfulness and within the 
limits of our expertness in geographical supervision. A worker in 
wood or in iron must know the ins and outs of his business or his 
competitors will leave him behind. Superior maps are the finest 
condensed expression, the epitome of geographical knowledge, but 
our map firms are not able to supply the essence that determines 
quality, the critical selection of the facts that should appear in their 
maps. Book publishers feel this deficiency acutely, for it costs them 
dear. They are unable themselves to pass upon the quality of a map 
and they find competent geographical supervision very difficult to 
procure. One firm said recently that it would cost thousands of dol- 
lars to replace or revise the plates that had been made for them. 
Some publishers investigated the possibility of having their maps 
made abroad, where geographical supervision is included in the cost 
of the plates. They find that these finished products may be made 
for them with geographical supervision and that the cost, plus the 
duty, is about the same as that of inferior American plates on which 
the publisher may pay extra for the expert supervision. But here's 
the rub. Publishers say they cannot get copyright on map plates 
made abroad. In other words, the law practically prevents the manu- 
facture abroad for American purposes of a superior product, even 
though it cannot be produced at home. 

One of our geographical societies recently decided to show our 
people what a fine atlas sheet, even on a small scale, may be made 
with topographic sheets of our Geological Survey as a basis. The 
Catskill plateau and a part of the Hudson River plain were selected 
for the work, and the result is a scientific map, pleasing in every 
aspect, every square inch of which is the intelligent, the accurate 
expression of geographical and cultural facts. So excellent a map 
cannot be generalized from the same data by any American map 
house. We should multiply such maps if possible, as a part of the 
effective material in the educational campaign that must be waged. 
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Mr. J. Paul Goode writes : "In geography we are constantly using 
maps ; and upon them must be based a necessarily large part of our 
work in geography." Prof. Dryer has said: "Our school laboratory 
work includes much attention to the study of maps, and perhaps 
especially to the study of contoured topographic maps and of models 
in relief, illustrating various parts of the earth's surface." But are 
many of our teachers yet provided with the facilities for impressing 
upon their students the qualities that distinguish the good from the 
poor atlas sheet? Are they yet able to insist effectively upon the 
provision of good map material only in text-books and school wall 
maps? A poor map is a bad feature of class-room equipment; 
and its influence is detrimental unless the teacher is able to point 
out the sins of omission and commission and apply the corrective. 

What is needed to make geography, in America, render at last 
its full measure of usefulness ? Agitation in the best meaning of that 
term is needed — the proper word and influence at the right time and 
place by the large body of working geographers, each of whom shall 
consider himself a member of a committee of the whole, with a per- 
sonal duty to give a little time from his own special topic to the con- 
sideration and promotion of the interests of the whole cause of geo- 
graphy. I have never been able to see the futility of any well-planned, 
well-directed effort, even though an humble one, to render some ser- 
vice in this line. 

Some eighteen years ago a committee, was formed in the Brook- 
lyn Institute to make a collection of the appliances used for geo- 
graphical education in the leading countries of Europe, the idea being 
that the exhibition of the collection at home might stimulate im- 
provement in our own appliances. There was not a geographer on 
the committee, though there Were earnest students. The collection 
was the largest one of the kind, was exhibited in several of our lead- 
ing cities, and is now in the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute. It had 
its influence, which still persists. From it dates the effort of several of 
our. map houses to improve their school products. Their represen- 
tatives were at the exhibitions, note-book in hand. In two months 
the leading map house advertised itself as the agent for the sale of 
the finest series of European productions. Many foreign maps were 
introduced, especially in the private schools. Its influence probably 
would have been wider and deeper if educators had been in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of the auspicious moment. 

A teacher of German training who made a valuable suggestion to 
a certain map house, writes : "With such indifference of publishers 
to new suggestions, what are we poor theorists to do ?" I think we 
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might reply: "Make more suggestions when a proper opportunity 
seems to offer." This same firm said, eighteen years ago : "We have 
grown rich selling our products to the American people, and we are 
satisfied as long as they are." A little later this firm saw signs of 
educational discontent, and no map house has been more active in 
the endeavour to improve its products. 

As a rule, if we tell any map firm that it should add this or that 
to its reference material we shall find in a month or two that the 
material has been purchased. These houses are sensitive to criti- 
cism ; they welcome suggestion. Unfortunately, they have not the 
equipment either in men or in machinery to make many suggestions 
for improvement effective. One of the houses where the better 
mechanical results may be obtained says that it intends to add 
geographical supervision to its facilities. We may welcome this 
endeavour, though we have no illusions as to the work it involves. 
When we recall that the leading map house of Europe has a library 
of 80,000 volumes, a collection of 150,000 maps so indexed that any 
information desired is at once available, and the highest efficiency 
in its working force, we know that we must wait with patience for 
the better things'. None of our geographical activities can go far 
towards realization of the full benefits they should confer upon the 
nation until a change is brought about in the educational attitude 
towards geography. 

We want young men to become thoroughly grounded in the prin- 
ciples of geography in university courses and then to teach these 
principles in the normal schools and the methods of applying them 
in educational work. Oxford and Cambridge saw no need for geo- 
graphy. It was only through persistent effort and weighty influence 
that a tentative place was given to it. It's roots have struck in, and 
it is in those institutions to stay. We are told by geographers that 
our study can never have the place in our universities that it occu- 
pies abroad. How do we know this? The subject is growing 
abroad ; it lacks no vitality there. When Dr. Keltie made his report 
there were fifteen Chairs of Geography in the German universities. 
This winter the subject is represented in 22 German universities, 
with 32 professors, 13 tutors and 3 lecturers. We have already a 
foothold in our universities, and who shall say that it cannot be 
strengthened and widened? Are these institutions aware of the 
benefits that would accrue to the whole people by placing carto- 
graphy and other departments of geography, which now lag behind, 
on a scientific basis ? A university professor expressed his astonish- 
ment last summer when it was intimated that a course in regional 
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geography, another in physiography, and another in pedagogic 
method did not fully represent the interests of geography. "Why," 
he said, "I thought geography was fully represented in our univer- 
sity." 

When the British Antarctic Committee seemed to have reached 
the end of its ability to raise another dollar, the sum of $125,000 
came from a wholly unexpected source and completed the fund. I 
do not believe we can ever predict the good results of strong and 
persistent effort in an excellent cause. 

It is to be expected that in the course of our geographical pro- 
gress the general helpfulness of geographical workers in the cause 
of improvement will be greatly enhanced. We may be glad to wel- 
come new Societies, for, in the future, they will be more useful than 
ever before to geographical interests. 

Three or four new Societies have been added to our list in a few 
years, and there should be room for them in every important centre 
of population. We cannot measure the usefulness of these Societies 
by the number of their members or the condition of their bank ac- 
counts. All honour to the men who give of their substance to make 
great geographical collections and house them commodiously. They 
build wide the foundations on which to enlarge the geographical 
activities of their Societies. But, rich or poor, a Society is judged 
by the quality of its work. Some geographical Societies of Europe 
occupy leased quarters and open their libraries only at appointed 
hours ; but they have organized with much scientific success meetings 
of the International Geographical Congresses. 

The periodicals of our Societies should more and more become 
the clearing-houses for our best literary productions. Serving this 
end, they should have a favourable influence upon the work of our 
less practised but promising young writers. The periodicals also 
should help to develop, what we greatly need, a larger body of com- 
petent critics of geographical literature. In some departments it 
is still difficult to secure at home an adequate number of good re- 
viewers. When this work is adequately performed it is full of sug- 
gestion and value. Very many of the most experienced geographers 
abroad write book reviews, and this fact has given special importance 
to the review departments of some of the leading European journals. 

If any considerable number of our working geographers find little 
time to note the new ideas, publications, and other activities in other 
lands, it would help to widen their horizon if the world movement 
in geography might adequately be summarized, from time to time, in 
one of our periodicals. Such reviews of the whole field would pro- 
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bably tend to stimulate some of our younger workers to strive for the 
geographical versatility that is so conspicuously useful in Europe — 
such development of attainment, for example, as that which enabled 
Sapper, our leading authority on Central American geography, to 
map and describe one of the Canaries and part of another in most 
of their geographical aspects, and as the result of a single vacation 
journey. The geographical atmosphere in some European countries 
seems to foster the development of this remarkable variety of geo- 
graphical attainment in many of their most distinguished students. 
Wagner is famous not only in cartography and mathematical geo- 
graphy, but also in regional and statistical geography. Penck is 
lecturing this winter on mathematical and African geography, carto- 
graphy, and oceanography. There will be more and more demand 
at home for the geographer of broadest equipment; and when his 
kind is more numerous there will be fewer misgivings lest geo- 
graphical specialists shall not find common ground upon which to 
stand together. 

Our Constitution names among the objects of the Association the 
development of better conditions for the study of geography in 
schools, colleges, and universities and of an intelligent interest in 
geography among the people of North America. It is not too early 
for us to ask ourselves how we may be helpful in these directions. 
There is no doubt that the working geographers of the country may 
be helpful. But first we want some exact and recent data. To what 
extent is superior map material now used in our schools? How is 
map-reading taught? How much stress is placed upon the im- 
portance of inculcating an appreciation of good maps and know- 
ledge of the qualities that make them good? What is the attitude 
of universities and colleges towards the study of geography in these 
institutions? These are among the practical topics of great present 
interest. 

If my judgment is sustained as to the timeliness of such inquiries 
as these, I trust that steps will be taken towards securing reports of 
such investigations for our meeting next winter. When we have 
collected evidence as to the exact present condition of geographical 
education we shall be in a better position to seek the means for im- 
proving conditions.* 

* The Association, at its business meeting, authorized the Council to start lines of inquiry which, 
in its opinion, would be helpful to such measures as the Association may decide to promote for the 
improvement of geographical conditions. 



